As the various oils are fully described in the second vol. of
this treatise, it will be expedient, in order to avoid repetition, to
discuss briefly in a special chapter the general methods used
in their investigation and the most common adulterants met with.

The practice of adulteration of the volatile oils, which is
probably as old as the manufacture itself, had in the beginning
a certain justification, as with the incomplete technical equipment
of the early times the addition of fatty oils, turpentine oil, or
alcohol was often necessary in order to extract from the plants
their odorous principle. Later, when the preparation of the pure
oils was already known, the practice of making these additions
was still retained.

Even forty years ago, it was customary to distill coriander
with the addition of orange oil and to put the distillate on the
market as coriander oil. Since pure coriander oil can now be
prepared without difficulty, the product obtained by using orange
oil, as it is found now and then even at the present time, must
be considered as adulterated and if the foreign ingredient is not
made known, its sale is a fraud.

The adulteration need not always be by the addition of a less
valuable body, it sometimes consists in that the more valuable
constituent of the oil has been partially removed. The effect is
the same, whether from a caraway oil of the specific gravity
0,910 so much carvone be removed that an oil of the specific
gravity 0,890 remains behind, or whether the same result is
attained by the addition of limonene to the same oil.

Although the adulterations themselves mostly find a sufficient
explanation in the profitableness and the pecuniary advantage
to the adulterator, it cannot, however, be denied, that often the
ignorance of the consumer, and above all the desire to buy as